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PENCE = BY COMPTON MACKENZIE 

In his latest book Mr. Mackenzie takes the reader on a fascinating 
journey through the loveliest parts of our land. As well as describin 
the places he visited, he laces his account with anecdote a 
reminiscence from his own colourful life. Illustrated with 112 
specially commissioned photographs by A. F. Kersting. 
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SIXTEEN PORTRAITS 
EDITED BY L. A. G. STRONG 


Each of the sixteen portraits consists of a new biographical study 

a man or woman whose home has been preserved for posterity 
by The National Trust. These people and the réles they played are 
as various as the houses they lived in, but together they are typical of 
the rich texture of a country’s history. Illustrated by Joan Hassall. 
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Editorial 


WE give more space than usual to the Conference of the Library Association, but, even so, 
our correspondent has attempted impressions rather than factual accounts of the papers 
read. Good as those papers were, the main effect of our conferences is to provide for every 
type of librarian a sense of community and of unity with librarianship in general. This was 
achieved in a large measure at Edinburgh. Moreover, as our correspondent suggests, there 
was interest in problems that do not affect, at least at present, many who participated. Nearly 
every session, general or special, was so well attended, that we can infer that the vitality of 
interest in library matters is as great as it ever has been ; indeed, it is possibly greater. 
* * * + * * 


Possibly few things were more important for the future than the Report on Libraries, 
etc., in Scotland, to which a general session was given. This is a remarkably well-written 
report by the way; and its recommendation that all Scotland’s libraries should be lumped 
with and controlled by official education committees, if acted upon, would probably ruin 
librarianship as an independent profession. Coming from a commission entirely non- 
librarian, facing a situation of complex library legislation, it takes what seems to be the 
easy and obvious solution. It is one, however, that no experienced town librarian could 
admit for a moment. It is inconceivable, to take the greatest example, that the libraries of 
Edinburgh itself could be more splendidly administered under the city’s Education 
Committee. There is much more in the problem as we are well aware and it has not been 
implemented yet. 


* * * * * * 


The immense demands that the science and technology workers may be expected to make 
upon libraries were dealt with in a prophetic manner by Lord Elgin. There is scarcely a 
public library in Britain, except in cities of over 400,000, that has a really comprehensive 
library and bibliographical service in the subjeéts, although it may have some of the best 
books upon them. Special libraries in them rarely have anything like a real collection of what 
McColvin calls background subjects. Co-operation, with collections in local libraries, public 
and special, on selected subje¢éts—a sort of Farmington plan universally applied to all libraries 
and all appropriate subjeéts—-would seem to be the solution so far as books and auxiliary 
materials are concerned. The librarianship, the explaining and making available of such 
combined resources, could perhaps be achieved if librarians were to modify their individualism, 
to become general partners in a scheme of bibliographical interchange ; and if librarians were 
trained to undertake it. They are reaching towards such effects in their regional and co- 
operation schemes ; but to make such a plan generally operative will demand much more 
effort, expense and understanding. May they be available to us ! 

* * * * * * 


The Library Association examinations we gather have been as crowded as ever this year 
with new candidates : about one thousand appear to have sat for the Entrance examination. 
At this exam., every ambitious newcomer naturally “has a shot” as soon as possible. 
It can be taken after one year of service, which appears to us to be unfortunate as, instead of 
learning merely by working i in the library of its tasks, purposes and pleasures, the youngster 
is constrained to begin formal study at once; is, as we all know, actually provided with 
classes and correspondence courses for what is really intended to be only a test of fitness 
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to begin such training as these should involve. Even the Entrance syllabus is laid down on 
precise lines, we presume to meet the demand of teachers, who of course could not prepare 
lessons on the general knowledge and results of personal, individual observation, which 
such fitness tests should involve. 


* * * * * * 


We shall in due course review at length the so-called “Standard,” or Fifteenth, Edition 
of the Dewey Classification. It is very difficult to imagine the purpose of this remarkable 
effort unless, depth-classification having expanded the Fourteenth Edition to great lengths, 
the Editorial Committee thought it well to reduce the scheme to its bare bones. They have 
possibly been influenced by those who think that shelf classification, except on the broadest 
lines, is unnecessary ; moreover, they may have over-stressed the needs of the median American 
public library of 10,000 volumes (largely, we suppose, fiction). These may be premature 
conclusions, but a scheme so reduced of a classification, which is used internationally, is almost 
ludicrous. All the special tables, except the common sub-divisions, have been lost, the 
geographical devices, which are essential, amongst them; the provision for England is 
inadequate for the smallest village library. Indeed, if the Editorial Committee had set out to 
destroy the D.C., it could not have been more successful than in this well-produced and 
inordinately expensive rehash of a great classification. 


* * * + * * 


Those who pass in and out of Malet Place must have noticed that the National Central 
Library has been “in splints” since last autumn. They may now also have noticed that the 
walls of the parts reconstructed after severe bomb damage, have now reached parapet level 
and, indeed, one window has been picked out in light leaf-green and white which, we suppose, 
are to be the final colours of the windows. We understand that much of the work is now 
complete and the whole building should be in aétion before the winter. If it is recalled that 
for several years now the N.C.L. has been working in two buildings : in the remains of the 
blitzed one and in a lofty, many-staired house away in Gordon Square, it will be realized that 
the bringing together of the parts should result in a great improvement both in staff arrange- 
ments and in the conditions of public service. One cannot but rejoice on the remarkable 
progress of this great co-operative enterprise from the days when it occupied, sustained by 
hope, faith and private generosity, a first floor in Tufton Street, with one librarian (the late 
Henry A. Twort) and the secretary (Miss Faith Lampard, who still serves) as the whole staff. 
It now is woven into the fabric of the library system of the country and, as justly-earned funds 
increase, will go on to immensely greater and increasingly useful service. 


* * * * * * 


Those who were in Edinburgh noticed with appreciation a fairly large and tall house in 
the Lawnmarked, in process of internal, and possibly external, reconstruction, which had on 
the hoarding the words “the new home of the Scottish National Library.” Thus, within a 
Stone’s throw of the National Library of Scotland, the Signet and the Public libraries, is to be 
set up the new home of the Scottish equivalent of the N.C.L. As, in Eire, the Irish National 
Central Library is now ative and all three national libraries are co-operating on an extending 
scale, the results must be important. 


* * * * * * 


It is a pleasant practice of cities which have universities to confer degrees, honoris causa, 
on the public librarians serving in them. Edinburgh, Manchester, Oxford, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Bristol, have all observed this, we suggest to their own honour as well as to that of the 
graduates. The latest to receive an honorary degree will be Mr. J. F. Smith, the City Librarian 
of Liverpool, which he will do on July 6th. His M.A. will be in recognition of fifty-two years’ 
service, eighteen of them in the chief position. A Liverpool man, by birth there on February 
26th, 1885, Mr. Smith has shown skill not only as librarian but in the field of art—he is 
F.R.S.A.—and is probably the oldest N.A.L.G.O. member in Liverpool. His many librarian 
friends will join in congratulating him upon this well-earned recognition. 
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Three Cornish Choughs 


An Armorial Bookstamp Problem 
By D. Macarrnur, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.A. 
(Sub-Librarian, St Andrews University Library) 


Tue study and description of British armorial bookstamps lags far behind that of many 
continental countries, and C. Davenport’s pioneer work of 1909, English Heraldic Bindings, 
is still the only systematic work available, even though it is now known to cover only a small 
proportion of the available material and to contain a certain number of errors. Davenport 
describes some 182 stamps, while Clements’ check list, which appeared in the Book Collector’s 
Quarterly, 1934, brings the total up to 1,106, and even that list is known to omit a considerable 
number of Scottish items. 

Among the ascriptions in Davenport which have been questioned is the stamp illustrated 
on page 211, which is credited to Benjamin Heath, 1704-1766. This consists of a shield 69 mm. 
high and 57 mm. wide, bearing three heathcocks or Cornish Choughs, arranged two and one, 
the last being appreciably larger than the upper pair. 

Now Heath’s library was not sold until 1810, and, to quote the statement on page 54 
of G. S. Smith and F. Benger’s Co/lection of Armorial Bookbindings, London, Ellis, 1927, where 
the three Cornish Choughs stamp on a 1557 volume is classified among those unidentified, 
“the books bearing this stamp were widely dispersed before 1770.” Clements is more definite 
in The Library: Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, XX, 1939-40, page 134, where, 
on the grounds that he himself possessed a specimen with the signature inside, he states that 
the arms are those of a member of the Price family of Westbury, Bucks., probably John 
Price, Vicar of Westbury, who died in 1674. Despite the fact that the arms of the Prices of 
Westbury did consist of three Cornish Choughs, arranged two and one, as illustrated in 
The Victoria County History of Buckingham, 1V, page 264, evidence can be produced which is 
not easily reconcilable with the conclusion advanced by Clements. 

It happens that there is in St Andrews University Library a group of fifteen volumes 
bearing the three Cornish Choughs stamp, all, with the exception of two, in blind. Ten of 
these are bound in rough calf, and all, with the exception of the two gilt-stamped volumes, 
have a large triple-lined panel, with an ornament at each corner, enclosing the shield ; nine 
volumes have gilt lines along the edges of the bindings, though the boards and doublures are 
plain; while four have been augmented by crudely cut St George’s Cross shields above the 
original stamps, which may represent the efforts of a later owner to add his arms. The fore- 
edges are sprinkled with green ; all except three carry the purchase price on the title-page, 
but only one carries an inscription and that, “Franciscus Rassius-Voens, Chirurgus Parisiensis, 
1557,” too early to help. The penultimate point that all the bindings are on medical works 
printed between 1492 and 1619 makes it extremely unlikely that a Vicar was the owner, and 
the final fact that to one volume has been added the stamp of Edward Gwynn, who died about 
1645, definitely dates the stamp to the first half of the 17th century. 

The name of Edward Gwynn, the book-colleétor, is known to the world of scholarship 
through the recovery in Germany of his copy of the nine Shakespeare Quartos of 1619, bound 
in leather with his name irregularly stamped in gilt on the upper board and his initials on the 
lower. The re-appearance of this work, now housed with so many other rarities in the Folger 
Library, Washington, led to Pollard and Greg undertaking their great work on the relationships 
of the earliest editions of Shakespeare. W. A. Jackson’s article in The Library: ‘Transactions 
of the Bibliographical Society, XV, 1934-35, pages 92-96, tells us a great deal more about Gwynn, 
his family conneétions and his arms, in which three Cornish Choughs do feature, though not 
in the arrangement already mentioned. The illustration taken from a 1622 MS. shows that 
ee Choughs appear.in the arms of the Gwynns of Taliarus, incorporated in those of 

Edward Gwynn. Probably the largest extant collection of books stamped “Edward Gwynn” 
is that in Archbishop Marsh’s Library, in St Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, where the thirty- 
seven volumes, kindly examined by the Librarian recently, showed that thirty-four came from 
Bishop Stillingfleet, two from Archbishop Marsh, and one from Bishop Stearne. As those 
colleétors died in 1699, 1713 and 1745, respectively, and as the great majority are of Stilling- 
fleet provenance, it is clear that Edward Gwynn’s library was dispersed well before the end of 
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the 17th century. Apparently none of the Dublin books shows both the name and the 
Choughs stamp, but it is significant that there is in Marsh’s Library at least one work, dated 
1621 (press-mark M1.4.32) and probably ‘‘one or two others” carrying the latter stamp. 

In addition to the single book already referred to above (class-mark TypIB8.B97PO) 
which, incidentally, carries a mark r/f similar to the Gwynn marks referred to in Jackson’s 
last note, St Andrews University Library also possesses an ordinary Edward Gwynn binding 
with the price marked on the title-page in the same hand as that on the Cornish Choughs 
books. ‘The indications are that the whole consignment so marked has been in the University 
Library for two or three hundred years, but so far no definite information has been found in 


the records, 

In view of the Gwynn connection, the nature of the volumes, and the upper date of 1619 
or 1621, a search among medical men of that name who lived in the early seventeenth 
century was begun, and almost immediately the name of Matthew Gwynn, M. D. (or Gwinn 
in the D.N.B.) suggested itself. A prominent scholar, fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
first professor of Medicine at Gresham College, Court Physician and traveller, he seems a 
most likely candidate for the ownership of the three Cornish Choughs stamp, but direct proof 
is so far lacking. However, it is possible that he was a distant kinsman of Edward Gwynn 
of the Middle Temple, who may have a¢ted in some legal capacity after Matthew Gwynn’s 
death in 1627. The books may have passed by gift, bequest or purchase, to Edward, whose 
books were bequeathed to his legal friend, Alexander Chorley, after whose death before 1663, 
the book colleétor’s library was probably dispersed. The D.N.B. article on Stillingfleet refers 
to the latter’s friendship with lawyers during his period in London, and it may be that it was 
through one of these contacts that such a large number of Edward Gwynn books went into 
his colleétion. 

Pending the discovery of fresh information regarding the three Cornish Choughs stamp, 
we may conclude /rsi/y, that the ascription of the stamp to Heath is definitely wrong ; secondly, 
that John Price, Vicar of Westbury, remains a possible owner, though improbable on the three 
grounds of subject matter, dates of publication, and the possession of at least one volume by 
Edward Gwynn before 1645 ; and shird/y, that the stamp probably belonged to a member of 
the Gwynn family, with Matthew Gwynn, M.D., as the most likely candidate. It is hoped to 
produce further information on this problem in a future article. 


The Lure of the Book-Jacket 


By Wiru1am Lownpes (Borough Librarian, Bebington Public Libraries) 


Ler me confess at the outset that book-jackets fascinate me. I often find myself wanting 
to read a book because its jacket appeals to me—-in spite of the fa¢t that the author’s standing, 
and the judgment of reputable critics, are far better guides to its worth. Then, again, I am 
occasionally dissuaded from reading a book, merely by looking at its jacket. Perhaps the 
drawing or design is crude, or out-of-date, leaving me with a faint feeling of revulsion, and 
no temptation whatsoever to glance inside its covers. 

This superficial appeal of the book-jacket is a remarkably strong one, and few publishers, 
it is safe to say, are unaware of its impact on potential book-buyers. Book-jacket design is 
now quite an integral part of book produétion, and an art which is engaging the attention of a 
small but growing number of notable painters and designers. Ina recent exhibition of original 
drawings and paintings commissioned by a famous firm of publishers for book-jacket design, 
it was possible to see the work of such eminent artists as Frank Brangwyn, C. F. Tunnicliffe 
and Stephen Spurrier. But too many of our modern jackets are still cheaply designed. The 
best work is in the minority, although it is steadily increasing in quantity. 

Book-jackets were originally nothing more than dust-wrappers, used by booksellers 
to keep their stocks free from dust, and it was not until the early nineties that print began to 
appear on them regularly. But there were exceptions. An edition of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
published by Longman’s in 1860, carried “a pale buff wrapper, printed in red ; title and ruled 
bands on spine, back blank, front with titling on a scroll and a large woodcut from the book 
itself, besides all other normal particulars, including the price and date.” (The description is 
Mr. John Carter’s in a letter to ““The Publisher and Bookseller,” August 19th, 1932.) Chapman 
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and Hall produced “Edwin Drood” in 1870 with a decorative wrapper, and Lewis Carroll’s 
“The Hunting of the Snark,” published by Macmillan in 1876, had a jacket which carried 
advertisements of “Alice in Wonderland” and “Through the Looking-glass.” 

But the book which can claim to have had the first jacket with a commercial appeal is 
Heath’s “Keepsake,” published by Longman’s in 1833. Mr. Carter has described this jacket 
as being “of buff paper, printed in red. The front carries the title and description and 
publisher’s imprint, within a formal frame. The spine is blank. The back carries advertise- 
ments of other Longman’s publications, concluding with Joiner’s ‘Annual Tour’ which 
‘will be published on November 1st, 1832.’ ”” This pioneer effort, together with the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” jacket mentioned above, seems to indicate that Longman’s were the first publishers 
to realize the possibilities of dust-wrappers which carried information. 

The use of pictorial jackets, and the inclusion of publisher’s “blurbs,” only became 
prevalent about forty years ago. At first the jackets were adorned with illustrations re- 
produced from the body of the book. But gradually it became the practice to engage artists 
to execute individual drawings and designs. When Ernest Benn published H. G. Wells’s 
“Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island” in 1928, Sir William Orpen was commissioned to 
design the jacket for a tee of one hundred guineas. Sir William’s original drawing, incidentally, 
was lost, and as he charged a second fee for his copy, the jacket design for “Mr. Blettsworthy”’ 
cost two hundred guineas ! 

The modern book-jacket is usually either typographical or pictorial. Typical of the 
former are the jackets adorning Victor Gollancz’s publications, with bold lettering, designed 
by Stanley Morison, ona plain yellow or white ground. Only very rarely does Victor Gollancz 
employ a pictorial jacket ; and so consistent has been his use of typography, that Gollancz 
books are widely and easily recognized at first acquaintance. 

Jonathan Cape is another leading publisher who prefers the typographical approach to the 
pictorial. Here, the execution is less formal than that charaéterizing the Gollancz jackets, 
and the use of a dark background is often vividly arresting. Cape’s books, like Gollancz’s, 
are easily recognizable by their distinétive jackets. 

In the pictorial sphere of book-jacket design, Hodder and Stoughton stand high. The 
jackets of their more important novels are invariably the work of first-class artists, which catch 
the spirit of the book admirably; and their experiments in reproducing appliqué work by 
means of colour photography, have been outstandingly successful, resulting in pleasing and 
often unique designs. 

What constitutes a good book-jacket ? Mr. Peter Floud, who has been partly responsible 
tor the organization of the Victoria and Albert Museum’s international exhibition of book- 
jackets, names three desirable qualities. Firstly, the jacket must be “readable” ; secondly, it 
must be suitable for the book ; and thirdly, it must convey the book’s general flavour—and to 
do this, the designer must obviously have a sound knowledge of the book’s contents. A good 
pictorial jacket does not merely reproduce an incident from the book ; it captures its spirit 
entirely. And Mr. Floud contends (and rightly, too) that only a small percentage of modern 
jackets measure up to this desirable standard. Too many are not even designed at all. 

But, good or bad, the book-jacket has an undeniable attraction for the average reader. 
Borrowers in public libraries display lively interest in books of apparently limited general 
appeal, simply because they are festooned with attractive wrappers ; and readers desnitely 
appreciate the synopsis of a novel’s plot, which usually appears on the inside flap of the jacket. 
In my own libraries I have, for a long time, encouraged the preservation of book-jackets by 
having them mounted on stiff brown paper. Not only do they attract readers, but they then 
serve their original purpose of keeping books clean—and for a considerably longer time. And 
any ruse which tends to brighten the shelves of a public library commends itself most heartily 
to me. 
Perhaps, when the paper situation is less acute, publishers will consider the possibility 
of issuing tougher jackets, which will stand up to a good deal of wear and tear. The modern 
tendency is for the function of the jacket to be mainly proclamatory. It is flimsy, and easily 
torn, and for this reason is often discarded by the reader before the book is read. Let it be 
protective, not merely in the bookshop, but in the reader’s hands. It is a useful adjun<t of the 
book, which is surely worth preserving for as long as possible. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


A ConFERENCE DIARY 
Dear ZENODOTUS, Monday, June 4th, 1951 


EDINBURGH received us with the smile that can be her own ; which, however, had accompanied 
us all the way from London. I have seen the Northumbrian and E. Scottish coast under many 
weather conditions, but never more lovely than on this June day. So much is this so that one 
wonders if R.L.S. really meant it when he said Edinburgh is “cold and chilly in summer and a 
veritable meteorological purgatory in Spring”; but, then, the man was sickly, and, even if 
I, a Stevenson enthusiast, believe that some of this quality comes from the fevered imagination, 
he may have applied it here a little ungraciously. Sunshine on Princess Street gardens and on 
the buildings that rise on either side of them, as well as with the long shadows they cast, were 
our greeting today. 

I have been to the Music Hall, a most convenient building, which is our H.Q.; have 
been competently served by the L.A. staff with my papers and an oval red-edged card-label 
which bears the crest of the Association; have had dinner; wandered up and down a few 
fine streets in the West City ; and have, after a charming "bus ride, watched again the great 
trains puffing and clattering like toys over the Forth Bridge and looked over to the hills of 
Fife which stand out like islands in the soft evening mist; and have looked east down the 
wooded and islanded Forth; and have felt as romantic as ever I did. I go to bed early, 
while I hear that the Strathclyde librarians are dining some guests, distinguished librarians from 
several quarters of the compass. They do not know of my existence and while they 
carouse, I, in my coveted quiet, can read once again a chapter about the unlovely Lord- 
Justice-Clerk, in whom his author professes to find some elements of greatness. 


Tuesday, June 5th 


Bird-song, from a green garden below the hotel window, greeted me this morning. 
One of the surprises to me have been the flowers. There are no June roses yet, but there is 
promise of many of them ; but wall-flowers, tulips, polyanthi—all were in profusion in many 
neat gardens on the way to Queenferry. “A chilly summer,” indeed! After breakfast, to 
the Music Hall. I suppose this is well-named, but for a Londoner it suggests “variety.” 
Here it means what it is called. It has really large rooms, and the central one held our more 
than a thousand delegates quite comfortably and at the back where I sat I could see and hear 
well enough, although the acoustics of all the rooms are mediocre. The rows and rows of 
faces, old, not so old, middle-aged and young, had a curiously familiar effect; I seem to 
know so many by sight, if few by name, that the whole seemed, as it were, an enlarged 
famliy assembly. So, indeed, it should be for, although we quarrel occasionally, our hates, 
if they can be given so rough a name, are only skin irritations. The profession is one. The 
Lord Provost, a dark, well-set man in his late forties, came in with considerable unstudied 
dignity, preceded by his mace-bearer, and, with him, came our President, Mr. James Wilkie, 
about as genial a man as we ever rose to acclaim on such occasions. In a quite charming 
welcome the Lord Provost wondered why we had allowed 24 years to elapse without a visit 
to Edinburgh, paid tribute to Edinburgh libraries, and defined our work in the phrase “the 
right book to the right person at the right time” which is not a new sentiment but cannot too 
often be recalled. The President then presented Mrs. Vipont Foulds, the author of The Lark 
on the Wing, the L.A. Carnegie Memorial Medal for an outstanding children’s book, after 
she had been introduced in a well-phrased speech by Mr. L. M. Rees (Swansea). The author 
made an effective reply, saying how immensely encouraging and challenging to an author’s 
future work such an award was and, in a couple of rapidly-given anecdotes, showing us her 
power of story-telling. 

The Presidential Address was a real piece of work. It made no pretentious effects ; 
was genial, as I had anticipated, and its main theme was the immensity of the revolution in 
human life from the impacts of science and technological discoveries in the last hundred years. 
He emphasized the place of the librarian in collating and abstracting knowledge in all fields for 
the use of the worker, who himself could not possibly make himself familiar with the vast 
and growing literature on almost any subject. He instanced, as an example, the work done by 
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Mr. and Dr. Northwood Lock for our own profession in their admirable Library Absfracts. 
He also stressed the universality of the public library ; it was for all; and we had a special 
service to render to the “machine-minder”—those who in these mass-production days have 
very little general interest in the design, purpose and destiny of many things which ‘on the 
belt” they helped in some small detail to make. The increasing leisure of workers of all kinds 
presented a special opportunity and a real problem'to librarians. 

Mr. R. Butchart, the Principal Librarian of Edinburgh, thanked the President. 

I went down to the ground floor of the Music Hall to see a good, educationally-valuable 
Trade Exhibition, which, if not so large as some I have seen, was full of interesting things. 

The Council had their usual luncheon to the President, which I am told is expected to 
resemble a Quakers’ Meeting. There are no speeches. I imagine, however, that there is 
conversation—but how is an outsider to know ? 

This afternoon has been paradisal! Even 1,200 people were absorbed by the lawns and 
woods of Lauriston Park to which we were invited. It is a lovely semi-historic mansion on the 
foreshore of the Forth, to which its lawns almost reach and over which there is from them a 
perfect, uninterrupted view of the water, the wooded shores and the misty lowlands of 
Fifeshire. With full ceremony, mace-bearer, high constables and halberdiers, the Lord and Lady 
Provost received the President again, and again welcomed us all. As we had walked the 
winding drive, a platoon of Scottish pipers played us in and a fine peacock saluted us from a 
low flat roof of the castle. Later, the pipers gave us exhibitions of marching to the pipes and 
a charming troupe of lads and lassies in kilt and scarves showed us the blithesome abandon 
of old Scottish dances. And, really, the tea was one of the best; taken under the trees in a 
setting that was a dream. 

This evening Mr. J. Murray Watson, Editor of The Scotsman, gave the Annual L.A. 
Leéture. He told us how he, in his school days, had read everything he could lay hands 
on, without harm, including penny dreadfuls, and had progressed from them to the 
produéts of the public library in his student and later days. He drew a good picture of the 
great labour, the challenge of the clock, and the transcience of the result, involved in journal- 
ism; and yet he thought the higher journalism ranked as literature. He gave, with telling 
if sometimes to me mysterious quotations, an account of the modern Scottish literary 
renaissance, and finally remarked that both librarians and journalists served the same or similar 
ends of enlightening and informating the public. The lecture seemed to me to be a little 
too long, but it was distinétly worth while. Mr. Nowell thanked the lecturer in a most 
felicitous speech with a nostalgic reference to Sexton Blake and a three-point summary which 
was quite masterly—so much so that I don’t want to spoil it by an attempt at reproduétion. 
The seconder, the Vice-Convener of the Edinburgh Public Library Committee, was also very 
good but he seemed to have written his speech and we were perhaps too “full” intellectually 
by this time to give it the value it deserved. 

A walk followed and then, as dusk came, the Castle was suddenly an etherial white 
vision on its hill, a veritable home of the Grail—which is not, I am sure, its normal charaéter ! 
It had been flood-lit for us especially, an honour rarely accorded. We were delighted and the 
sight must remain long in our memories. 

Wednesday, June 6th 


The Scot is usually of opinion that the remainder Britishers do not sympathise in or even 
understand his library dilemma. That opinion must have been modified by the sight of a 
crowded hall awaiting an address by Mr. J. W. Forsyth (Ayr) on the Scottish Library Service, 
based on the Report on Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries by an Advisory Council on 
Education in Scotland (Edinburgh H.M.S.O., 1951, Cmd. 8229, 3s. 6d.—all librarians should 
get it; hence these particulars). Chara¢teristically, but most stupidly, there was no professional 
librarian on this Council and, it was told us, the Council did not visit any one of the large 
burgh libraries. It was apparently so disinterested that its result appears to be one of the 
usual “planners’ schemes” that ignore experience and practice although, superficially, they 
are perfectly logical. The educationist knows that formal education is based upon books, 
seeing that the Druids are dead, and they conclude, therefore, that books are the property 
of educationists—which is a long-since-exposed fallacy. Scotland has a silly library legislative 
muddle, in which the towns can have independent libraries and pay for them themselves 
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and the Counties may also levy a library rate, receive a Government grant for libraries as well, 
and can make the burghs contribute to this county rate whether it benefits them or not. 
It seemed quite easy for the Council to tidy this up by cancelling the library powers of the 
towns and by sweeping all the libraries into the education net. This may make bigger and 
better county education committees and directors of education; perhaps a few bigger 
libraries. The county library record, however, is not so roseate that we can have any 
confidence that it will. Of course all will get a Government grant and the “‘siller” argument 
may be irresistible in the eyes of the Scot. Had there been one really informed librarian on 
the Council this Report could not have been so completely and complacently educationist 
in the narrow official sense. This was the revelation made with many skilfully chosen quota- 
tions by Mr. Forsyth. He was challenged, of course, by county librarians, some of whom, 
it would seem, have never understood the real extent and completeness of a free town public 
library of size; but the sense of the meeting was against them ; and in a brief statesmanlike 
speech Mr. McColvin showed how insecure and inadvisable were the assumptions of the 
Report. They will furnish much matter for discussion and, as an Advisory Council on 
Libraries for Scotland is envisaged, when it comes about it is to be hoped that there will be as 
many professed librarians on it as there are professed educationists. That is surely sense and 
merely fair. 

This afternoon we have been tantalized by having to choose amongst four sessions. 
In that of the A.A.L. Mr. F, A. Sharr (Manchester) reintroduced a theme which I wrote 
about in The Library Assiftant in the year 1904 (or was it 1905 ?). I called it “Staff Relations” 
in a time when it was customary to speak of one’s assistants as a suburban woman—often 
herself derived from the servant class—was wont to talk about her skivvy. The librarians 
then also came from the same social stratum as their assistants. Then, I held that the chief 
librarian did, to some extent, set the tone of the library worker’s life but it was the transmission 
by intermediates that often conditioned it; that a staff was successful only when it was a 
happy one, when the individual was not forgotten and when his work, when good, was 
recognized. Judicious praise should be given where it was won and no one should take credit 
for what another man performed. And blame should be given only with full judgment and 
when the giver could sustain it with a good conscience. Once these simple psychological 
principles are agreed we get a happy ship in which all strive to keep it on an even and pro- 
gressive course. Mr. Sharr modernized and went beyond this. He added the factor of a sense 
of security, an essential of all happy work. I did not hear the ensuing discussion as I wanted 
to do other things. 

I had to forego what would have been most attractive: the address of Miss Naomi 
Mitchison, who must have been delightful on “Children’s books and the real world,” but 
I have a note or two on the Reference and Special Libraries Section’s meeting—the first at an 
Annual Conference. Mr. W. Pearson outlined the need for the section and described recent 
projects for union lists of selected subjects, all of which had been helpful. He pleaded for 
improved measures of co-operation between public libraries, in their reference and specialized 
sections, and specialist libraries ; and emphasized the need not only for this but also for 
bringing greater resources into commission, such as trade catalogues, unpublished memoranda, 
and the like. Mr. E. Hargreaves (Leeds) was critical of present conditions. There was the 
danger that small libraries, attempting without enough resources to provide reference libraries, 
would in due time let them fall into obsolescence and so possibly provide bad rather than good 
information. He thought, in large towns, co-operation in reference work should begin 
within the town, all branch libraries operating to exploit the full advantages of the central 
reference library; the latter, in turn, should exploit the help that could be given by non- 
public libraries and institutions in the area. Only, after that, should co-operation go afield— 
a public library’s first duty was to its own citizens and those who came into the library. 
The discussion turned on the possible abuses of inter-lending and these appeared to justify 
the existence of the new Section to direét and improve the system. Dr. A. J. Walford and 
Miss B. Kyle’s paper on the Social Sciences was learned and exceptionally good. It has been 
circulated and does not seem to me to be capable of precis to useful effect. It can and must 
be read—and studied. 

I could not go to the County Libraries Section meeting, but from the smiles on the 
face of the President, who presided, and on that of Mr. Salter Davies—a veteran in this field— 
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which I saw afterwards, Mr. William B. Paton must have done well his paper examining 
county library methods and so created a good discussion. 

It was an exhausting, but enjoyable day. Incidentally it was a bit colder. 

Thursday, June 7th 

Another A.G.M. has come and gone without any of the fireworks that are always 
possible. The Report, as the President said, was an admirable one and the suave dexterity, 
with which he introduced and made us pass contentedly every item on the agenda, was 
masterly. A few financial points were raised but were met by the statement that the whole 
financial structure of the Association was under review. One of the small deficits in the 
accounts is for the kitchen at Chaucer House and I was sorry to hear this criticized as a 
subsidizing of London and other members by the whole. The “meal” facilities of Chaucer 
House are essential to our international hospitality system: the L.A. has many guests and 
these should be entertained in our own house. I guess that these alone (who cannot, 
surely, be expected to pay for themselves ?) would account for the deficit. 

After this we went into session again, and Mr. W. A. Munford (he of Penny Rafe) gave 
an account of the recent American social experts’ enquiry into public libraries. It was a 
fairly grim picture ; the average library there seems to be for a population of much less than 
10,000 with an income of about £2,500, a small stock and a very small staff, open to the public 
about one-third of our hours weekly. I wonder why we hear only of the great, rich public 
libraries, if this is the stiuation. There was much in the parallel Mr. Munford made between 
their libraries and ours; but I am not sure that we have got the complete picture. It was 
certainly a fine paper, well-delivered. 

In the afternoon I took the longest threepenny tram-ride I remember to Fairmile Head 
and dropping down a hill, turned right ; across golf links below a delightful range of mountains 
to Swanston, where R.L.S. used to Stay, There can be few lovelier scenes in sunshine and a 
song-festival of larks made a delectable obligato. Alas, Swanston Cottage is a private home ; 
its seclusion in trees makes any real view of more than a window and a gable impossible, 
and a warning notice forbade me the grounds. So I walked back, grateful for the setting at 
any rate. 

The Annual Dinner was well-attended, was well-dressed, and the eatables were satis- 
factory. The Chairman did the honours delightfully. Alderman Robertson of St. Pancras, 
a native of Edinburgh, proposed the toast of the city well and audibly. In the absence of 
the Provost, his deputy, a lady of culture and charm, replied suitably and audibly. Sir 
Alexander Gray gave what I am told was a splendid, witty and eloquent speech. proposing 
the L.A., which incidentally he defined as “‘a coagulation of librarians” (which I suppose did 
not mean “a sticky mess”), but I could not hear any more of it. The Scot talks with 
exceeding speed and the microphones were not in fine fettle today. Miss J. A. Downton 
(Preston), one more Scot who was audible, toasted literature well and with grace but 
appeared to think it began and ended in Scotland. Eric Linklater, who was to have 
replied, was replaced by Mr. Edwin Muir in a thoughtful speech, or so it seemed to be; | 
could hear only a sentence here and there. It must not be thought, however, that the dinner 
was not most enjoyable; it was. It would be well, however, if, in future, the Conference 
Committee placed a limit of ten minutes on every speaker. For once, in my recollection, 
we did not sing Aw/d Lang Syne which, seeing that this is Scotland, is a notable thing. 

Friday, June 8th 


In any space that can be afforded me I am unable to do justice to the General Session 
this morning. Lord Elgin, who recalled that he burst into song when, as President, he presided 
at the Annual Dinner in 1927, described the utter need for more produétion, the need for 
more information leading to it and the necessary réle of librarians in furnishing that inform- 
ation in rapid and usable form. Mr. F. C. Francis (British Museum) followed with a lengthy 
but most attractive paper on the need for co-operation, the deficiencies of various library 
services in the direction of pooling world information on scientific and technical subjects, 
indeed on all knowledge, and again the relative réles of the larger libraries in some sort of 
general plan. I anticipate pleasure from a Study of this paper when it is published. Mr. L. R. 
McColvin, who gave the last paper of the Conference, accepted for public libraries the challenge 
of the other speakers, prefacing his paper, however, with the point that public libraries had 
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other duties to other readers than scientists and technologists. He showed the need for 
librarians to exploit the resources in book selection and in book use of their own areas but 
always to be ready and able to tell enquirers in what libraries information not available in 
their own was to be found. 

A delightful speech of compliment of about fifty seconds’ duration from the President 
expressed his own pleasure in the Conference and in his association with us and closed the 
general business of the year. There were other special meetings but these were beyond my 
range and I go back to another year of work grateful to those who planned the Conference, to 
Mr. Butchart—-whose self-effacing speech in attributing all the work to his staff was almost a 
classic—and to the L.A. Staff whose work was completely efficient. 

So, my oldest and now most silent correspondent, farewell until Bournemouth ! 

ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.’ 
—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor wp. 


Los Angeles Public Library 


Librarians will be interested in a work published by the Los Angeles Public Library 
which is a Survey Report of 12 volumes with the collective title “Organization, Administration 
and Management of the Los Angeles Public Library.” This is the third largest municipal 
library in the United States, the largest of all public and private libraries in the State of 
California, and the largest library in the nation to be organized upon the basis of complete 
departmentation according to subjeét matter. After three unsuccessful attempts, in 1844, 
1856 and 1859, to provide a library service for the residents of Los Angeles, a public-spirited 
group of citizens founded, on December 7, 1872, the organization which was destined to 
emerge as the present-day Library. On that date, a mass meeting, attended by 200 of the City’s 
population, met to consider ways and means of establishing a public reading room. An 
Association was formed, and reading-room quarters were obtained consisting of four small 
rooms. Public support was invited, and gifts in the form of books and magazines were readily 
forthcoming. A librarian was appointed to take charge of the reading rooms, and almost 
immediately efforts were made to obtain public funds for the maintenance of the Library. 
In 1874 the State Legislature passed an A& providing for the establishment of a Public Library 
in the city. The 1890’s witnessed the first extension service to outlying sections of the city. 
The first extension book deliveries were made to the Boyle Heights Library Association in 
1891, but this Association was soon abandoned, and not until 1900 was the Boyle Heights 
Delivery Station established. This station later became a branch library and it is now known 
as the Benjamin Franklin Branch. In 1897 and 1899 the Castelar and Macy Street Reading 
Rooms were opened to the public. By 1907 there were nine branches established, and the 
expansion in this service caused the Library Board to place a supervising head in charge of 
branch library operation. Following the removal of the Library to the Metropolitan Building 
in 1914, the quarters were arranged to provide space for open shelves and a division of de- 
partmental collections to serve specialized groups or interests was further developed. The last 
major re-organization of the Department occurred in 1927 after the removal of Library head- 
quarters from the Metropolitan Building to Central Library, the new bullding’s layout being 
especially designed for highly decentralized library service. In Oétober, 1945, the Board of 
Library Commissioners created the position of Library Business Manager to have general 
supervision over the business activities of the Department. The activities centralized under 
the supervision of this administrative officer are accounting and budgeting, purchasing of 
materials, supplies and equipment, property transactions, the maintenance and repair of 
buildings, and grounds and equipment. In 1900 Los Angeles was thirty-fourth in size among 
cities in the United States, in 1920 it was tenth, and in 1940, fifth. It has doubled in population 
since the mid-twenties, while other cities of similar population have increased on the average 
less than 20 per cent. A recent estimate places Los Angeles fourth. It will probably become 
the third largest within the next few years, with a population of two million people, and it is 
calculated that the figure may be three and one-third million by 1970. This interesting in- 
formation, showing the historical background of the Library, is contained in the Report, 
which our readers should certainly try to obtain, 
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A Land 

By JACQUETTA HAWKES 

With colour plates by HENRY MOORE 
A book on Britain, its country and its 
people. “There is a weird beauty in 
this prophetic book. Information it 
provides, curious facts, agreeable stories, 
passages of literary power. All these 
would just compose a learned, clever 
book. A Land is something more ; it 
is written with a passion of love and 
hate.””—Haro.p NICOLSON. 


DAILY MAIL Book of the Month 
—Recommended by the BOOK 
SOCIETY 21/- net 


James Thomson 
By DOUGLAS GRANT 


A fascinating biography of the poet of 


The Seasons and **Rule Britannia,” by 
the author of The Fuel of the Fire. 


Illustrated 18/- net 


A Mirror for 


Princes 
Translated by PROF. R. LEVY 


‘The first translation into English of an 
1ith-century Persian prince’s counsels 
to his son. “Prof. Levy handles this 
jewel of a book with all the skill it 
deserves. The author’s knowledge of 
men appears as modern as his urban- 
ity.”"—Punch. ““An enchanting book.” 
—Sphere. 15/- net 


By MICHAEL GRAHAM 
“Brings fresh air and a sense of pro- 
portion to his subject. Unlike so many 
books on social topics it can be read for 
fun.”’-—The Economist. 15/- net 


Springtime in Paris 
By ELLIOT PAUL 
The long-awaited sequel to A VARROW 
STREET 
“\ book which, like its predecessor, is 
rich in human comedy and drama, wise 
and witty.”—Times Lit. Sup. 12/6 net 


CRESSET PRESS 


CITY OF CAPETOWN 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons under 45 years of age for appointment to the 
undermentioned vacant post : 


CITY LIBRARIES 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICER: 


Grade No. 142. 


Salary scale £852 by 24—£948, plus cost of living 
allowance on following basis : 
£120 per annum: if basis for married persons 
applicable, or 
On sliding scale decreasing | if basis for single 
from £84 to £26 per annum f persons applicable. 
The commencing salary notch will be determined 
in accordance with qualifications. 


Qualifications: 
Academic : University Degree. 
Professional : Diploma of S.A. Library Association or 
its recognised equivalent. 
At least four years’ full-time experi- 
ence of public library administration 
a recommendation. 
Duties: 
Duties will ‘‘include’’ the following : ‘ 
To make detailed recommendations for the develop- 
ment of a City Free Library Service in the Cape Town 
Municipal area in accordance with the Scheme outlined 
by the City Library Commission and accepted by 
Council ; to supervise existing hospital and extension 
services ; to advise the Council on all matters relating 
to municipal library development in Capetown. 


Elucidation: 

Capetown, with a population totalling approximately 
400,000 is served by a National Reference Library and 
!0 public subscription libraries, each independently 
administered. The City Scheme proposes to co- 
ordinate present services, and develop new ones, to 
reach all parts of the municipal area of approximately 
80 square miles. This will involve the building-up of a 
central organisation and staff, branch libraries, travel- 
ling library services, etc. The Development Officer, 
who will be responsible to the Town Clerk, will be 
required to plan the detail of these services, and to 
supervise their organisation in stages. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Cape Municipal Ordinance No. 10 of 1912, the 
Standing Orders of the Council and to the Municipal 
Staff Code all as amended from time to time. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence and accompanied by copies of not more than 
three testimonials must reach the undersigned not 
later than July 3lst, 1951. 


DAVIS & SOPER LIMITED 
Agents to the City Council of Capetown 
52 & 54 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


“Ler sleeping dogs lie.” This proverb at 
times appears to exemplify the opinion of the 
majority of high ranking librarians. Un- 
palatable truths are hushed up and the 
declarers silenced as quickly and as effectively 
as possible. Apparently, only those members 
of the top hierarchy can disclose any family 
skeletons or are competent to whitewash or 
suggest remedies. 

But, in public librarianship, so much is 
left to be desired and so much remains to be 
done before we can even give tangible 
evidence of public esteem, that one despairs 
at times in face of ineptitude and complete 
ignorance of the fundamentals of providing a 
public service. 

It is time there was another L.A. Survey of 
public libraries and this time with the gloss 
removed. 


What do you think ? 
THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 

Without any doubt, it is BURY’S Yow 
Library List, Spring, 1951. <A brochure in 
mottled green cover, overprinted in cerise, 
whilst inside is an interesting article on the 


local collection. The production shows care, 
Style and appreciation of good printing. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


COLCHESTER’S pamphlet on ninety-five 
books especially recommended for children 
and those who are growing up. Arranged in 
chronological order, and containing the 
essential books. 

DENBIGHSHIRE’S The Bookmark, Spring, 
1951. Notable for the annotations, including 
those of fiction additions. 

DERBYSHIRE’S Holidays. beautiful 
illustrated pocket brochure giving a selection 
of books on where to go and what to see. 

FULHAM’S The Book Marker, Spring, 1951. 
A fold-over in dark green on white, with 
special reference to Italy. 

GREAT YARMOUTH’S series of books 
of the month. In fold-over style with the 


name of the month as the operative word. 
Nicely produced and using heavier founts for 


headings. 


| 


HAMPSTEAD’S Selected lift of additions, 
April-May, 1951. In pamphlet form in black 
on green, inclusions being neither too little 
nor too much. 


HOVE’S New Books for May, 1951. A thick 
paper fold-over of pocket-size, in deep green 
on yellow. Two-thirds of the space is 
allocated to fiction additions. 


LINCOLN’S The Month’s New Books, April, 
1951. A further example of how good dupli- 
cating work can be, given care and attention. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S New — Books, 
Spring, 1951, of convenient size, with an 
attractive cover, this brochure is a delight to 
handle. 


ROCHDALE’S New Books, Spring, 1951. 
A new hand has taken over but there is no 
reduction in standard. The real criticism is 
against the number of additions termed zen. 
Most are dated between 1947 and 1950. 


WARRINGTON’S A Reader’s Recipe, April, 
1951. Fortunately, the advertisements do not 
completely spoil this brochure. It is regretted 
that they have had to be used because they 
detract from an otherwise excellent production. 
Of particular interest are the block illustrations. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


Tue Greek journal, Je Bibliophile, which has 
been published quarterly since 1947 (annual 
subscription 30s.), is probably not well known 
in this country, largely because of language 
difficulties. It prints important bibliographical 
Studies on early editions of Greek works which 
have remained hitherto unknown or very little 
known, and various other contributions. The 
latest issue, for instance, contains an account 
of works on Greek numismatics from 1829- 
1950, which might very usefully be translated 
into English or French, for more general use. 


The hopes expressed at the Library of 
Queen’s University, Belfast, last year, and 
recorded some months ago in this column, in 
respect of building projects have been 
frustrated. According to the Library’s latest 
Annual Report: “Both the bindery and the 
photographic department are still awaiting 
suitable accommodation and their potential 
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value to the University is, in consequence, 
sill unrealized.” 


During recent months an exhibition of 


full-colour reproductions of the 25  prize- 
winning posters in the E.C.A. Intra~-European 
Poster Competition has been held in Brooklyn 
Public Library. Based on the theme, “Intra- 
European Co-operation for a Better Standard 
of Living,” the 25 posters displayed were 
selected as the most outstanding from 10,000 
submitted by artists in 13 of the 17 European 
nations participating in the Marshall Plan. 
The selection was made in Paris by a dis- 
tinguished jury who awarded the first prize to 
Reijn Dirksen of Holland. The second and 
third prizes went to Switzerland and Italy, 
respectively. 

A Jewish Festival of Arts which aims at 
illustrating the culture of Anglo-Jewry and the 
contribution of British Jews in all fields of 
literature will be held at University College, 
London, from July 8th to August 13th. The 
National Book League, as the body responsible 
to the Festival of Britain Office for the repre- 
sentation of books in the Festival plans, invites 
the submission of titles, in duplicate, on the 
usual Festival forms, of books, both fiction and 
non-fiction, on Jewish themes and (or) by 
Jewish authors. 


Reference was made recently in this column 
to the visit to Britain of Bey Adnan Otuken, 
Director of the National Library, Ankara, 
Turkey. So impressed was the Director by 
the British system of public libraries that 
immediately on his return to Turkey he placed 
an order for a collection of books to form the 
basis of the first Turkish lending library, 
which he plans to open at the National Library. 
In a lecture delivered at the National Library 
shortly after his return, the Director remarked 
that, while libraries for students and research 
workers in Britain were excellent, they could 
be paralleled in other European countries, 
but he considered the British lending library 
system a unique achievement. 


The subjeét of the Scottish Library Associa- 
tion’s Senior Prize Essay, 1951, is “‘Readers’ 
Advisers : their work and possibilities.” The 
value of the prize is £15, and essays must be 
submitted not later than Oétober 31st, 1951. 
Competitors must be members or associate 


members of the S.L.A. and not more than 
35 years of age on Oétober 31st. 


The March issue of the Quarterly Bulletin 
of the South African Library is a “Lacaille 
Bi-Centenary Number.” The Abbé de Lacaille 
visited the Cape in 1751-53, and this com- 
memorative number contains much interesting 
and important information, illustrated by 
several plates. 


The Royal Society of Edinburgh has issued 
a List of Periodicals currently received in the 
Society’s Library. The items are not numbered 
but the list is extensive and appears to include 
the titles of about 1,500 periodicals. 


Libraries interested in keeping up-to-date 
with their holdings of works dealing with 
India and the East will find the Monthly List of 
Select Accessions in European Languages, issued 
by the India Office Library, Commonwealth 
Relations Office, very helpful in making 
selections. 


Librarians who wish to receive regularly 
free copies of the quarterly List of Books in 
Polish added to the Collections of the Polish 
University College, should notify the Librarian 
of the College, at 1 Buckingham Palace 
Mansions, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 


At the University and Research Seétion 
meetings at the Library Association Conference 
in Edinburgh, Mr. William Beattie, Keeper of 
Printed Books in the National Library of 
Scotland gave a lecture under the title “An 
Outline of Scottish Printing.” The lecture, 
which was illustrated by lantern slides, was 
followed by a discussion on the future of 
printing by Mr. Beattie and Mr. Blair Maxwell, 
of Messrs. R. and R. Clark, Ltd. 


At London University Library revision of the 
catalogue of the Goldsmiths’ Library is making 
good progress in preparation for its amalgam- 
ation with the general catalogue. It is hoped 
that a printed catalogue of the Goldsmiths’ 
Library may one day be published, and as 
a Step towards this end it is proposed to have 
the catalogue copied before amlagamiation 
takes place. 


There will be a Special General Meeting 
of the new Reference and Special Libraries 
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Section of the Library Association at Chaucer 
House on June 15th, when the Proposed 
Rules for the Section will be received for 
approval. 


Beiheft II, of Nachrichten fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Bibliotheken, which has just been received, 
deals with “Bibliotheksprobleme der Gegen- 
wart” and consists of Vortrage auf dem Biblio- 
thekartag des Vereins Deutsche Bibliothekare 
anlasslich seines 50 jahrigen Bestehens in 
Marburg-Lahn vom 30 Mai bis 2 Juni 1950. 
The editor is Gustav Hofmann, and the account 
of the German Library Association during 
its 50 years of existence by George Levh is 
particularly important. 


We read with interest in the May issue of 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries that “Discussions 
with well known authorities reveal general 
agreement that microfilm in roll form has 
served its turn and may now be succeeded by 
more acceptable forms ...” That is the view 
which has long been urged in this column. 


Library Reports 
By Herserr C, SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


BriGHouse.—Borough Librarian and Curator, 
J. Bailey, A.L.A. Population (est.), 30,760. 
Rate, 8.99d. Income from Rate, £5,932. 
Total Stock, 38,140. Additions, 4,377. 
Withdrawals, 2,707. ‘Total Issues, 272,363. 
Tickets, 22,894. Branches and Delivery 
Stations, 7. 


First Steps in the reorganization of the library 
syStem, planned shortly after the end of the War, were 
taken during the year being reviewed. Two of the 
branch libraries were rearranged, extended and generally 
brought up to date. The Authorities are now pro- 
ceeding with plans for improvements at the Central 
Library. Facilities at some of the smaller libraries are 
proving inadequate, and call for attention in the very 
near future if the best possible service is to be obtained 
from them. Book issues for home reading did not reach 
the total of the previous year owing to a big drop in the 
use of fiétion and children’s books. No record is kept 
of the number of books used in the Reference libraries. 
The Report contains a brief history of the Libraries 
since their inception some 53 years ago, and some 
illustrations of the library buildings. 


Pence.—Librarian, H. G. T. Christopher. 
Population, 25,160. 


Total Stock, 38,642. 
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Additions, 7,518. Withdrawals, 1,711. Total 
Issues, 305,829. Tickets, 14,901. 1 Branch. 


In this Report Mr. Christopher takes the oppor- 
tunity of recording an assessment of the library service 
in his locality. Beginning with an historical outline, 
he brings us to present conditions, then to desirable 
conditions, and finally to the future development of 
the service. A thorough investigation of the physical 
conditions and quality of the whole stock was made and 
reported upon. A special check was made of a number 
of classes in the Adult Lending Library to ascertain the 
number of books in these classes, the use being made 
of them at the present time, and the use to which they 
have been put in the past. Future development of the 
service includes the replanning of the Central Library, 
which is in a very dilapidated condition, and the 
enlargement of the space available for the juvenile 
library. Very few Statistics are available in the Report 
so that no comparison of the work of the year under 
review can be made with that of former years. 


St. Hevens.---Chief Librarian, H. C. Caistor, 
F.L.A. Population, 106,793. Rate, 7.75d. 
Income from Rate, £15,595. Total Stock, 
87,732. Additions, 10,691. Withdrawals, 
13,784. Total Issues, 777,941. Tickets, 
45,091. Branches, 5. 


The main event in a busy year was the development 
of the Central Library. The Lending Library and 
Reading Room were exchanged to provide more space 
and better lighting for the former. Staff quarters were 
extended. Although the issue of adult non-fiGtion and 
children’s books was much larger than in the year 

revious, the total circulation did not reach last year's 
evel. The Central Lending Libraries are now open on 
Thursdays as on other weekdays, and as a result the 
issues on that day increased three-fold. Closing times 
at the branch libraries have been revised. An historical 
summary of the libraries and their work is included in 
this report. 


Tuurrock.—-Chief Librarian, E. Cave, F.L.A. 
Population (est.), 77,980. Rate, 6.29d. 
Income from Rate, £10,724. Total Stock, 
50,157. Additions, 9,851. Withdrawals, 
7,134. Total Issues, 509,234. Tickets, 
15,381. Branches and Service Points, 11. 
1 Mobile Library. 


in spite of many changes and difficulties during the 
year here reviewed, the libraries well maintained their 
efforts to put forth an excellent service to the reading 
public. The demand for books was not nearly so great 
as in the previous year, only one library and the 
Mobile Library had an increased issue to report. 
Shortage of Staff caused routine work to fall into arrears, 
and the standard of public service suffered in conse- 
quence. Stock revision in the Central Lending Depart- 
ment, and an alteration in the layout of some of the 
bookstacks seemed to stem the downward trend of the 
issues there. Many changes occurred in the composi- 
tion of the Staff, which has now been increased to 20. Mr. 
A. E. Gower, Chief Librarian since 1923, retired in 
August, 1949. One part-time branch library was 
opened during the year, and another transferred to more 
convenient premises. 
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Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENGLISH LiTrERATURE, 1660-1800. A _ Bibli- 
ography of Modern Studies compiled for 
Philological Quarterly. By Ronald S. Crane, 
Louis I. Bredvold, Richmond P. Bond, 
Arthur Friedman and Louis A. Landa. 
Volume I. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press. London, Oxford University Press, 


Geoffrey Cumberlege. 32s. 6d. 

Volume I covers the period 1926-1938 and 
contains material from The Philological Quarterly, of 
which many issues are out of print. Volume II, when 
issued, will cover the years from 1926 to 1938. An 
index to both volumes will then be issued in which 
both 18th century authors and modern scholars will be 
listed. A valuable work for all students. 


LazarRE (Edward) Ed. American Book- 
Prices Current. 1949-1950. Frontis. New 
York, Bowker. $12.50. 

The work is divided into four | age Books, 
Autographs and Manuscripts, Broadsides, and Maps, 
an arrangement which much facilitates reference. It 
forms the fifty-sixth annual volume of this indispensab'e 
guide to the auétion sales in the States, and it can be 
highly recommended for the care in editing, proof- 
reading and printing. More than 10,000 books, etc., 
are included, in the six hundred pages of the volume. 


LIBRARY OF ConGREss. Classification Class H. 
Social Sciences. Third Edition. Washington 
Government Printing Office. $2.75. 

This is the first revision published in thirty years 
of the classification schedule for works in the social 
sciences. Many changes have occurred in this area 
of knowledge during the past half century. World 
War II, radio and television, broadcasting and atomic 
engineering are amongst the new subjects herein dealt 
with. There are many other additions and the value of 
the publication cannot be over-estimated. 
RANGANATHAN (S. R.) Classification and 

Communication. Delhi, University of 
De!hi. London, Blunt and Sons. 25s. Od. 
net. 

Dr. Ranganathan is one of the most prolitic writers 
on Classification. He has looked at the subject from 
every possible angle and this, his latest work, links it up 
with the vital social purpose of communication and 
language, litical understanding, spiritual com- 
munion and intellectual team-work. His aim is to 
plan a way of setting up an international research 
organization in his chosen field of classification and this 
suggestion is well worth the study of all librarians at 
this time. He precedes the actual work with a Con- 
spe€tus summarizing each of the thirty-eight chapters 
which will be found helpful to students in guiding 
them as to the true nature of his work. 


RANGANATHAN (S. R.) and StvARAMAN (K. M.) 
Library Manual. Delhi, Indian Library 


Association. Illus. London, Blunt & 


Sons. 18s. Od. net. 

A text-book for the smaller libraries which are 
being established in India at the present time. The 
authors have given an excellent exposition of the laws 
of library science, reference work classification, cata- 
loguing and administration in clear and concise form. 


GENERAL 


HartTNOLL (Phyllis) Ed. The Oxford Com- 
panion to the Theatre. Oxford University 
Press. Geoffrey Cumberlege. 35s. Od. 

One of the most comprehensive, if not she most 
comprehensive of Guides to the History of the Theatre 
in all countries and at all periods. The work is arranged 
in encyclopaedic form which makes it extremely easy 
and pleasurable to turn up any faéts required without 
trouble or delay. ‘Twenty-three experts have contri- 
buted to this important reference work which deserves 
its place not only in every library, but also in every 
institution conneéted with the theatrical arts, not to 
mention the book colleétions of the vast theatre-going 
public. The bibliography is fully classified and forms 
an important addition to this praiseworthy venture of 
the publishing world. 

Hinctey (Ronald) Chekhov. A Biographical 
and Critical Study. Illus. Allen & Unwin. 


21s. Od. net. 

Mr. Hingley has done much to dispel the so- 
termed “Chekhov legend,” namely, that the great 
Russian author was a long-suffering soul who was an 
enigma to his friends and to his circle of readers. This 
careful biography gives a very different view of his 
personality ; one which will do much to dispel the 
mists with which English readers have surrounded him. 
His literary development and successes have been 
clearly portrayed, and his plays are described in true 
proportion to his other work. At this date, when the 
Soviet figures largely in the eyes of the world, works 
that provide an estimate of any of the outstanding 
figures of Russia must be regarded as especially valuable. 


Hints, Tres AND GADGETS, For the Amateur 
Photographer. Selected from Amateur 
Photographer. Ulus. Fountain Press. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

A source of interest and guidance to all amateur 
photographers, containing a seleétion of useful articles 
which have appeared over a period of three years in 
the weekly feature, ‘‘Reader’s Hints, Tips and Gadgets”’ 
in The Amateur Photographer. Every possible device 
for improving and simplifying the work of an amateur 
photographer is contained’ in this book, and there are 
adequate illustrations. 


Jerpeson (Knud) Counterpoint. The Poly- 
phonic Vocal Style of the Sixteenth Century. 
Illus. Trans. by Glen Hayden. Williams & 
Norgate. 15s. Od. net. 

An interesting woik on the Counterpoint of 
Palestrina, in which the author contrasts the methods 
of Palestrina with those of Bach. His book will be of 
assistance to the readers who love and study church 
music, those interested in counterpoint and the history 
of music. The author is Direétor of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music, Copenhagen. Instruétive 
illustrations are included. 
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MARTIENSSEN (Anthony) Crime and The 
Police. Secker & Warburg. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author has written a book about the police and 
their battle against crime, and records the changes in 
police service during the past years from the outside 
observer's point of view. Mr. Anthony Martienssen 
is on the editorial staff of The Economist. In addition 
he describes the modern organization of the police, 
methods of training, and the day-to-day work of the 
policemen. 
Nicuots (William) Ed. Words to Live By. 

Reinhardt & Evans. 10s. 6d. net. 

Ninety-four contributions by celebrities in every 
walk of life make up this book in which famous people 
give advice to the readers of This Week Magazine on 
their particular philosophy in life, and the comfort 
they have obtained from some special ‘Words to Live 
By.” Edited by William Nichols, Editor of This Week 
Mayazine, the contributors include such famous names 
as Helen Keller, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Frances 
Parkinson Meyes, W. Somerset Maugham, André 
Maurois, Gertrude Lawrence, George Bernard Shaw, 
Sinclair Lewis, etc. 
O’Connor (Michael P.) Vile Repose. 

9s. Od. net. 
The setting is North Borneo, where Dr. O'Connor 
was working when the Japanese invaded. H- describes 

the four years of privation, insult and disease which he 
endured along with other Europeans before his 
eventual release from captivity. He gives vivid 
character Studies of the people with whom he shared 
imprisonment during those terrible years, including 
the British Governor, missionaries, Dutch settlers, 
an American and various members of the hospital 
Staff, and even their Japanese captors are described in 
an interesting manner. Dr. O’Connor writes cleverly, 
too, of the return to normal conditions once more 
after the Japanese had been conquered. He qualified 
in medicine in Dublin, travelled East as a ship’s 
doétor and joined the Malayan Medical Service. 


PrroGov (Peter) Why | 
Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Rarely has a book of this kind been written by any 
young Russian who has lived all his life under the 
Communist régime in Russia. Peter Pirogov was born 
in 1922; therefore he had no means of comparing 
his life with that of others, and was certainly not in a 
position to compare it with life outside the “Iron 
Curtain.” He has now escaped to America, and 
although threatened by the Soviet Secret Police, who 
tried to coerce him to return to Russia, and to stop him 
writing his book, he defied them, and desperately 
awaits the day of liberation when his countrymen can 


Benn. 


Escaped. Harvill 


again live peacefully, without fear of war and 
concentration camps. 
Pottock (Sir John) Time’s Chariot. Illus. 


Murray. 18s. Od. net. 

An autobiography in which Sir John Pollock 
describes his life at Eton and Cambridge, and as a 
journalist, his work with the Russian Red Cross during 
the First World War, barely escaping with his life after 
the Revolution. He comes of a famous family who have 
become eminent in the law, in the army, in the Church 
and in the world of letters. Sir John has met people 
in all walks of life, has known many celebrated person- 
alities and has written books and plays. He does not 


intend this book to be the story of his life, nor a family 
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history. Illustrations occur throughout and there is an 
Index. The book is recommended by the Book Society. 
Preston (FP. G.) The Greenhouse. A complete 
Guide to the Construction and Management 
of Greenhouses of all kinds from the Cold 
House to the Tropical House; and to the 
Cultivation of Greenhouse Plants, including 


Orchids, Caéti and Hot House Species. 
Illus., some in colour. Ward Lock. 42s. Od. 
net. 

The author was formerly in charge of the 


University Botanic Garden, Cambridge, and as the 
title of his work shows he has written a comprehensive 
account of everything that even the expert in greenhouse 
lore needs to know. As for the amateur, he should 
revel in this full and detailed treatment of a subject 
which cannot fail to appeal to him. The 16 plates in 
colour are well reproduced and there are 126 other 
illustrations including construétional plans and dia- 
grams. In every way the work may be regarded as a 
Standard book of reference 

Purpon (C. B.) Producing Shakespeare. 

Frontis. Pitman. 18s. Od. net. 

The author conveys in his work the idea that 
Shakespeare's plays should be considered in the light 
of Shakespeare’s own Stage-craft. He describes vividly 
Shakespeare’s life and times and the conditions under 
which he wrote and staged his plays. Mr. Purdon is 
obviously concerned with the right treatment of 
Shakespeare’s plays, as much for the professional as the 
amateur Stage. This is another work in the Theatre 
and Stage Series, and the author has already written 
“Producing Plays” and ‘The Swan Shakespeare.” 
VAN REGTEREN (J. Q.) Dutch Master Drawings 

of the Seventeenth Century. Illus. Frontis. 
in Col. Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Amongst the fifty-nine Dutch drawings included 
in this work are those of Rembrandt Van Rijn, Jan 
Lievens, Nicolaes Maes, Constantine Huygens, Jacob 
Van Ruisdael, Jan Steen, and many others. There is in 
addition an Introduétion and comprehensive Notes on 
the Plates. A beautifully prepared work, which will 
delight the reader. 


WakeFIELD (George L.) Your Camera Lens 
and Shutter. Lilus. Fountain Press. 10s. 6d. 


net. 

The reader, whether he be a professional or an 
amateur, will find valuable information concerning the 
lens and the shutter of a camera, for without a sound 
knowledge of these two important parts of a camera, 
no good work can really be produced. The illustrations 
are most instruétive. 


Illus. 


FICTION 
Ames (Delano) var Diplomatique. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 9s. 6d. net. 

A murder eaten involving Dagobert Brown 
and Jane with a setting on the Riviera. Don Diego 
Sebastiano, Vice-Consul in Nice for Santa Rica, was 
obviously interested in Jane but Dagobert disapproved 
most strongly of this gentleman. However, Dagobert 
did not murder him, although someone else had more 
provocation to do so. Delano Ames is at his best in this 
new Dagobert Brown thriller. 
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Asuron-Junks (Cicely) The Rise of Frangoise 
Scarron. Hammond. 9s. 6d. net. 


\ vivid historical novel concerning Madame de 
Maintenon, who rose from being a plain, unattractive 
woman of humble origin to be the consort of Louis XIV 
of France. The Story is told against a background ofa 
turbulent France of that period and of Court intrigue. 
CHEevALLIER (Gabriel) Cherry. The Story of 

My Little Friend. Secker & Warburg. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ charming tale by Monsieur Gabriel Chevallier 
in which he describes his recolleétions of a little girl, 
Cherry, then an infant, whom he “minded” while her 
parents were out on errands in a provincial French 
town before World War II. Cherry had soon adopted 
him as her second father and he watched her grow up 
and was completely captivated by her charms and wiles. 
He saw her in every mood and tantrums and left her 
as the war clouds were looming on the horizon. The 
Story is sentimental, but it is written with infinite 
simplicity and a sense of fun, which is bound to please 
the reader. 

DraNe (Sonia) Enticement. Hutchinson. 
9s. 6d. net. 

The story of Alison Grant, who decides to let her 
ex-husband return to her with the idea of a reconcilia- 
tion. She wants to prove her genuine sincerity and 
bring back a love previously wrecked. This is a 
challenving and controversial novel, which will 
perhaps disturb the reader by its very thoughtfulness 
and originality. The author has written over thirty 
books as well as hundreds of articles and short Stories 
for leading newspapers and magazines. 

Fssex (Mary) An Apple for the Doétor. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

A Story, once again, concerning a fashionable 
doétor, a patient wife, and some very attractive ladies 
who persist in visiting his consulting rooms. A wise 
and experienced old lady helps to adjust things in the 
end. 


Coss (Belton) The Lunatic, The Lover. 
Methuen. 9s. 6d. net. 

A murder myStery concerning the death of the 
senior partner in a publishing firm, Charles Heddon, 
who is poisoned by cyanide. There are many suspeéts 
including the head of the firm, a poet, named David 
Jones, who was having an affair with Hadden’s wife, 
Julict ; Hadden’s nurse, a direétor in the publishing 
house, a photographer employed by the publishers, 
who had access to cyanide for his work and, of course, 
Juliet herself. The police suspeéted that David was 
the murderer, and David had no doubt that Juliet 
was the culprit. An excellent crime Story with an 
unexpected dénouement. 


CouHEN (Oétavus Roy) A Bullet for My Love. 
Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 

A thriller which starts in Las Vegas, where Valerie 
Palmer meets Keith Williams and the famous radio 
Star, Judy Overton. The author takes the reader to 
Hollywood where Judy is nearly killed by a bullet 
from a gun and there are several murders, and a radio 
show Starring a dead man before the startling dénoue- 
ment is reached. A novel peopled with glamorous 
characters from Hollywood. 


Divine (David) The King of Fassarai. Murray. 
9s. Od. net. 

A novel concerning the small Pacific island of 
Fassarai, controlled by the Japanese after the First 
World War and then abandoned by them in the Second 
World War after they had removed all able-bodied 
men and women. The Americans find the island full 
of very old and very young people with no will to live. 
They try to invigorate them, but the islanders still 
die without cause. A young naval doétor, Dr. Reis, 
is then given the task of giving them new life. He 
wins their confidence, and finds that the resumption 
of old tribal customs is the cure. His unorthodox 
methods are called to account when a change of 
command takes place. During a feast he gives the 
islanders, the doétor makes a farewell speech in which 
he tells them that he must leave to go to the war. The 
islanders christen him “‘King of Fassarai” for by this 
time they worship him. The author writes from 
personal knowledge, for he understands equally well 
the character of the American naval officers and the 
simple natures of the islander. 


Furser (Douglas) Just Another Murder. 
Andrew Dakers. 9s. 6d. net. 

A thriller written by the famous song writer and 
playwright, Douglas Furber, and the first he has ever 
written. It concerns Alfred Bunthorne, a_philan- 
thropic recluse, who is murdered and the varied, 
eccentric people, who surround him, with a motive for 
killing him. Rocky Webley, the Inspeétor’s son, 
succeeds in solving the intricate problem with the 
help of his amusing manservant, who is a reformed 
petty criminal. 

Hawarp (Winifred I.) This House Shall 
Stand. Staples Press. 9s. 6d. net. 

A clever historical novel against a background of 
the Wars of the Roses in which Henry, Lord Clifford, 
lives in fear of his life, for he has been brought u 
as an exile from his home and it is not until he is well 
into his manhood that he regains his rightful title and 
estates. 

Lowrir (Charles) Swift as a Shuttle. Ward 
Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

An historical novel concerning the revival of the 
wool industry in England in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and of an ingenious man, David Winsey, 
and his friend, a Dutch refugee, who ubtionstely 
succeed in making wool one of England’s major 
industries, thus providing Elizabeth with the money 
she needs to fight her enemies abroad and at home. 


Marorra (Giuseppe) Neopolitan Gold. Trans. 
by Frances Frenaye. Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 

A piéture of Neopolitan life as told by Giuseppe 
Marotta, in which he describes the racketeers, lawyers, 
Students, alley beauties, and the shops against the 
background of Naples, that colourful, violent city. 
The author draws his characters vividly with a tender 
yet satirical touch, for he is a Neopolitan by birth 
and upbringing and is a humorist at heart. 

Murray (Max) The Neat Little Corpse. 
Joseph. 9s. 6d. net. 

Max Murray has written yet, another exciting 
crime Story which takes place in Jamaica, where 
Richard Walker is determined to my the family 
who had occupied the Great House, high on the shore. 
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He dons a diving suit to go to the bottom of the sea 
where lies the evidence which had been buried .for 
some one hundred and fifty years. Walker dies under 
the sea and his employee, Patrick Fairlie, is left behind. 
The novel has a colourful background, with a treasure 
hunt at the bottom of the sea. Max Murray is well up 
to his usual brilliant style in this new thriller, for he has 
eStablished for himself a high reputation with his 
“Corpse” deteétive Stories. 

Price (Nancy) Ta-Mera. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 

net. 

Miss Nancy Price has struck a new vein with her 
first novel. Ta-Mera is the daughter of an Egyptologist 
and a princess. She comes to live in England and the 
Story describes the effeét she has on the villagers who 
surround her. Much thought and good work have 
gone to the making of this well-construéted novel. 


Rusuron (Charles) Dark Amid the Blaze. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

A Story of spies, daring, and sudden death which 
takes place in India, and has many a surprise in Store 
for the reader, who will wish to follow this exciting 
adventure to its conclusion. 


StmENON (Georges) Maigret on Holiday. 
Trans. by Geoffrey Sainsbury. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 9s. 6d. net. 

This book contains two Stories concerning 


Inspector Maigret entitled ‘A Summer Holiday” and 
“To Any Lengeths.”” The setting of the first Story is 
Les Sables d’Olonne, a small seaside town, and the 
second Story has for its setting the background of 
Paris at the Police Judiciaire where Maigret solves the 
murder of a fortune-teller after many adventures. 

Taytor (Elizabeth) A Game of Hide-and-Seek. 

Peter Davies. 9s. 6d. net. 

Elizabeth Taylor has become well-known as a 
clever novelist and in this new book lives up to her 
high reputation. Her novel has been recommended 
by the Book Society, and concerns Harriet and Vesey, 
who have been childhood friends, and of their parents, 
who are of pre-war 1914 vintage. Amongst the other 
characters there is Charles, a country lawyer, and his 
malicious mother, and other people of various types 
with whom the main charaéters work out their destinies 
in their individual way. 


TempLeron (E.) Summer in the Country. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 10s, 6d. net. 


A novel about present day Bohemia written by an 
author, who was born in Prague shortly after the First 
World War and knows her Bohemia very intimately. 
A young barrister, Raoul Marek accepts an invitation 
to spend a holiday with the Birks in their castle in 
Bohemia, and stumbles across the most amazing situa- 
tion, for under the gay bonhomie and banter, lurks 
hate and intrigue, and there are cages and prisons in the 
castle grounds. 


JUNIOR 
Awpry (Rev. W.) Troublesome Engines. 
Edmund Ward. 4s. Od. 


\ little book for the younger children, containing 
further adventures of some very lively engines— 
Thomas, Henry, Gordon, Edward and James. There 
are some bright illustrations, showing the heroes of the 
Story in many different moods. 
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Fipter (Kathleen) I Rode with the Coven- 
anters. Illus. Col. Frontis. Lutterworth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Here is a tale of rebellion and adventure in 17th- 
century Scotland which will appeal to a large circle 
of readers. It is told in the words of John Neilson 
who set down his experiences in the Covenanters’ 
Rising in a book which is found by his young descen- 
dants some three hundred years after it was written. 


(Leonard) Ed. Story Trove. Illus, 
Frontis. in col. Burke. 7s. 6d. net. 

A colleéion of twenty-one Stories for boys and 
girls, the authors being among the most famous 
new writers. They include Noel Streatfeild, Enid 
Blyton, Patricia Lynch, Worzel Gummidge, Erie 
Linklater, Malcolm Saville, W. E. Johns and — 
Ferguson to mention but a few. The Stories to 
on a variety of subjects, and there can be no doubt 
that children of all ages will be attracted by them, 
especially if they are keen radio listeners and book 
readers. 


Lane (Jane) The Escape of the King. 
Evans Bros. 8s. 6d. net. 

A true-to-life adventure Story covering six weeks 
in the life of Charles the Second in his youthful years 
before his escape to France. Well written, and well- 
illustrated by Jack Mathew. This is the sort of history 
which impresses itself on the minds of the young far 


better than a dull school book. 


Illus, 


NEW EDITIONS 


CouEN-PortHerM (Paul) The Spirit of London, 
Illus. Col. Frontis. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 
An outstanding work which gives the reader a 
true picture of London, not merely as a guide book, 
but in the nature of a journey. It is well illustrated 
and the author knows his London intimately. 
Crorr-Cooke (Rupert) The Circus Has No 
Home. 2nd Ed. Falcon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 
Rupert Croft-Cooke is the author of many books 
and in this, his latest he describes the life of a circus 
family. Originally published in 1940 it has now been 
completely revised and lengthened. 
SKINNER (Cornelia Otis) That’s Me All Over. 
2nd Ed. Illus. Constable. 10s. Od. net. 
The famous aétress, Cornelia Otis Skinner, has 
written an autobiography concerning her grand- 
parents, aétor-parents, and the friends and relations of 
her youthful vears. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, May, 1951.— 
A.L.A. BULLETIN, April and May, 1951.— 
AUDIENCE, Spring Number.—BOOKS TO COME, 
Apriland June, 1951.—BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES, 
April and May, 1951.—-LIBRARIAN, April and May, 
1951.—THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, May, 1951. 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, May, 
1951—NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, _January- 
February, 1951.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
May, 1951.—STEEL NEWS, March, 1951.—ST. 
PANCRAS JOURNAL, February, 1951. 
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